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ASURVEY OF SWEDISH ART 
by Cart G. Laurin, art critic and author of Konst- 
historia, Sweden Through the Artist’s Eye, Nor- 
disk Konst, etc. 


DANISH ART IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY 
by Emit Hannover, Director of the Danish Mu- 
seum of Industrial Art, author of monographs on 
art, contributor to Danmarks Malerkunsz. 


MODERN NORWEGIAN ART 
by Jens Tuus, Director of the National Gallery 
at Christiania, author of Norske Malere og Bil- 
ledhuggere, Leonardo da V inci. 


INTRODUCTION dy Curistian Brinton, author 


and critic. 


660 pages, frontispiece in color, 375 illustrations, com- 
plete index of artists. Bound in blue cloth. 





8vo. (94x64) $8.00 


“This volume is notable for being the first complete record in English of the architecture, 
sculpture, and painting of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, and as a record it is made the 
more enjoyable and understandable for the American reader unfamiliar with this general 
subject by the many excellent photographs introduced in the text.’”—IJnternational Studio. 


“Our knowledge of beauty would be much increased if we included at least two score of the 
Scandinavian artists and sculptors in our studies. It is hard to comprehend the furious interest 
which the Scandinavians take in art and literature. This book is definite; it leaves almost 
nothing to be added, down to the present year of grace. It is greatly to the credit of the editor 
that he allowed no cliques, academic or otherwise to influence him. The four competent men 
who have made this adequate volume possible, have given us preludes to the work itself, valu: 
able beyond comparison.” —The New York Times. 


“It is the one book that gives in the English language an almost complete expression of what 
the Scandinavian artists have done and are doing in their special vocations.” 


—The New York Herald. 
Published and Sold by 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 


25 West 45th Street, New York City 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS 


Martack Price originally studied archi- 
tecture, but has in recent years devoted him- 
self entirely to editorial and literary work. 
He has been a frequent contributor to Studio, 
House and Garden, and other magazines de- 
voted to fine or applied arts. 


Jounny Roosvat is professor of art his- 
tory and at present director of the Zorn In- 
stitute of Art. He is the author of numerous 
books dealing with the old ecclesiastical art 
of Sweden. Professor Roosval recently 
visited the United States in order to study 
American art and museums. It was while in 
New York that he discovered the statue of 
St. Birgitta in the Metropolitan Museum 
which had erroneously been supposed to rep- 
resent the Virgin Mary. 


Grorce A. Sincuair is an English contrib- 
utor. His account of a visit to Vadstena 
was accepted before we received Professor 
Roosval’s story of the Birgitta statue to which 


\it forms an interesting background. Only a 


few miles from Vadstena lives Ellen Key, 
sometimes been called Sweden’s 
modern Birgitta. Still nearer, right across 
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month, 


Tue Bureau or Inrormation. Associ- 
ates are invited to refer to this Bureau all 
manner of questions concerning the Scandi- 
navian countries. There is no charge to As- 
sociates for the preparation of programs and 
reading lists for study groups and clubs; 
stereopticon slides with lecture notes may be 
borrowed on application to the Bureau; bul- 
letins issued by the Bureau will be sent on re- 
quest to any Associate. Our reference li- 
brary is open to all Associates. 


Cuapters. Associates of the Foundation 


in various districts have organized Chapters 
which entertain visiting scientists, explorers, 
authors, and statesmen, as well as Fellows of 
the Foundation coming from the Scandinavian 
universities. The Chapters co-operate from 
time to time in circulating art exhibitions and 
lecturers. All Associates are eligible for mem- 
bership in the local Chapters. 
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oundation traveling in the Scandinavian 
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the lake, is the villa where lived for many 
years Verner von Heidenstam, author of St. 
Birgitta’s Pilgrimage. 


Juxtius Cxiavsen has been since 1907 li- 
brarian at the Royal Library of Copenhagen. 
He has written extensively on literary and 
artistic subjects as well as on the history of 
the theatre in Denmark. Among the books 
he has prepared for publication we note the 
letters of J. P. Jacobsen. He has also con- 
tributed current criticisms of literature and 
the drama to Berlingske Tidende. 


Jutivs AnsGar Larsen is a graduate of 
Yale Forestry School and has been since 
1910 in the United States Forestry Service. 
He is stationed in Missoula, Montana, as a 
member of the staff of the Forest Experi- 
ment Station. Last year Mr. Larsen visited 
Norway to study the reforestation work of 
which he writes in this number of the Re- 
VIEW. 

Martrua Ostenso has several times con- 
tributed poems to the Review. To-day she 
appears for the first time in a new vein as a 
writer of fiction. 


THE FOUNDATION 


countries are welcome visitors to the offices of 
the American societies allied with the Founda- 
tion. Addresses are given elsewhere in the 
REvIEw. 


Stupent Department. An exchange of 
forty students is maintained between Ameri- 
can and Scandinavian universities. The 
Foundation also serves with introductions and 
advice hundreds of other traveling students. 


Pusuications. All Associates receive the 
Review each month. Sustaining and Life 
Associates receive also the Cuassics of the 
year. Twenty-two volumes of ScaNDINAVIAN 
Crassics and five MonoGrapus have now 
been published. 


All who are in sympathy with the aims o/ 
the Foundation are invited to become Asso- 
ciates; and all Associates are urged ti 
strengthen the Foundation by nominatins 
their friends for membership. Associates are 
classified as follows: 


Regular Associates, $3.00 annually. 
Sustaining Associates, $10.00 annually. 
Life Associates, $200.00 one payment. 
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Harrie T. Lindeberg: His Contributions to 
American Architecture 


By Matuack PRIcE 


HATEVER the independent achievements of America, the 

time is not within reckoning when America can discount the 

debt it owes to European parentage and influences in the arts. 
These influences, these inheritances run through the whole fabric of 
art like the threads of color in a tapestry which, removed, would 
destroy both pattern and structure. 

In the whole field of domestic architecture in this country no 
more significant contribution has been made than that of Harrie T. 
Lindeberg, born in America of Swedish parentage in 1880. Creative 
ability in any of the arts seems often to be an indirect heritage, for 
of antecedent practitioners of any of the arts in Mr. Lindeberg’s 
family the honors go to Otto Lindeberg, an uncle who was a master 
silversmith in Stockholm. The heritage, none the less, is there, and 
even if there had been no esthetic tradition in his family, Harrie T. 
Lindeberg’s own work would have founded one. 

After a few early years spent in Stockholm, Mr. Lindeberg 
studied painting at the National Academy in New York over two 
years, when a predilection for architecture seemed to define itself. 
After training in Masqueray’s atelier—the first of its kind in New 
York—Mr. Lindeberg spent five years in the office of McKim, Mead 
and White, whence have “graduated” many of our architects who are 
now the most prominent in the profession in America. 

It was in 1906 that Mr. Lindeberg commenced his own practice, 
and in these seventeen years he has designed a great number of 
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country houses which express that quality rarest in contemporary 
architecture—the creative quality. 

It would be nearly true to say that he has created a style or a type 
of country house—yet his work derives from many sources. In a 
sense it belongs to the world, while equally it bears the individual 
stamp of one man’s imagination and one man’s architectural vision. 

There have been those who have attempted to trace characteristics 
from Sweden in Mr. Lindeberg’s work, yet nothing could be more 
misleading than to imply such a derivation. Mr. Lindeberg has taken 
many styles as his point of departure, but, in the complete house, the 
identity of any specific style is subordinated to qualities which, collec- 
tively, approximate the universal essence of architecture. From Eng- 
land, from France and from Italy and from the architecture of Colonial 
America Mr. Lindeberg has drawn certain stylistic elements, but they 
have rarely dominated the whole effects of the houses he has designed. 

Few architects in this country have so successfully found in 
architecture a medium for individual esthetic expression; few have 
so vigorously freed themselves from the safe and obvious expedient 
of copying. It is not easy to effect stylistic departures and to do it 
successfully, and to combine such departures with a pervasive effect 
of rationalism is a feat of even rarer distinction. Mr. Lindeberg’s 
conception of style is a positive and personal one, expressing his belief 
that departure from conventional precedent does not necessarily imply 
architectural vagary. 

Asked, some years ago, to epitomize Mr. Lindeberg’s architec- 
ture in a few paragraphs, I wrote the following: 

“From the beginning of his career H. T. Lindeberg has evi- 
denced his strong architectural convictions in a succession of unusually 
vigorous solutions of the problem of modern country-house design. 
The style of most of these might better be called a manner, the result of 
a fearlessly independent spirit which respects precedent without being 
constrained by it. In detail Mr. Lindeberg’s houses have shown a never- 
failing consciousness of the architectural function of every component 
part, whether structural or decorative. In the matter of materials his 
vision has seen an endless variety of possibilities at once logical and pic- 
turesque. The colors, textures, and adaptabilities of materials seem to 
have been as the pigments on an artist’s palette, susceptible of infinite 
variations, combinations, and applications. It is this facility in the use 
of materials combined with an equal facility in design which make up a 
quality in Mr. Lindeberg’s work which is far stronger and more vital 
than mere ‘style-—if we mean by ‘style’ the modern rendering of an 
historic type.” 

To this, in the few years that have passed, I could add little so 
far as analysis or characterization are concerned, for this architect 
has adhered with fine consistency to his beliefs, and his vision has 
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not altered. If there are differences in his more recent houses, they are 
to be seen only in an expression of greater sureness, in a directness of 
approach and a vigor in the use of materials even more pronounced 
than in previous years. 

Later years will give the critic a perspective in which he will be 
able to discern and record the greatest achievement of any architect 
—his influence on the architecture of his time. And I think that it 
will be found that Mr. Lindeberg’s work will have exerted a profound 
and far-reaching influence upon the whole idea of the country house 
in America. This, in fact, has for some years past been apparent to 
any one who has observed the trend of design in country-house archi- 
tecture. ‘There has been far less show and pretense, far less of a striving 
for effects by purely material means. There has been a general 
awakening to the fact that a picturesque house is a natural thing, not 
to be artificially contrived. And because Mr. Lindeberg’s work is based 
essentially upon the fundamentals of pure architecture, its worth is not 
a transient thing, but will stand as a permanent contribution to the 
esthetic expression of America. 
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Saint Bridget of Vadstena 


A Discovery in the Metropolitan Museum 
By J. Roosvau 


N THE fourteenth century there appeared one of the most inter- 
esting personages in the history of Christian piety, Birgitta or 
Bridget (not to be confused, of course, with the much earlier 

Irish saint known in English by the same name) who was married to 
Ulf Gudmarsson, lawman of Ostgétland. She is known through her 
foundation of a convent at Vadstena, through her personal teaching, 
which sometimes had a reforming tendency as against both the Pope 
and the King of Sweden, and finally through her visionary revelations 
of Christ. She saw His life in visions before her; she wrote down her 
experiences, and thereby deepened the conceptions of Christians with 
regard to their Saviour. Her words are amongst those that have 
vibrated throughout European Christendom. 

This Swedish woman is also one of the most remarkable person- 
alities in history, and she would undoubtedly have been one of the 
saints most often painted and sculptured and most often venerated 
by the dedication of altars to her if her country had not separated from 
the Catholic Church so soon after her death. It is true that the cult 
of St. Bridget had spread far in Europe in the course of the fifteenth 
century, but its center naturally lay in the Baltic North, where the rel- 
ics of the saint rested; and in that part of Europe, of course, the 
adoration of saints came to an end at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, when religious communion with Catholic Christianity was 
discontinued. 

It is just for this reason, in a way, that Bridget has become still 
more dear to the Swedes and perhaps, too, to the other Evangelical 
peoples in the north of Europe. She is a Scandinavian woman, and 
the self-reliant independence which she showed towards the Pope in 
her life and in her teaching finds its counterpart in this peculiar special 
position of hers after the introduction of the Reformation: though a 
Catholic saint, she remains the object of the profoundest respect in her 
own country, and down to the present day her relics and shrine, and 
even the bier on which her precious remains were conveyed from Rome, 
where she died, to Sweden, are preserved in the old monastic church of 
Vadstena, which is now a place of worship for a Lutheran congrega- 
tion. 

She has been revered, and is still revered, as one of the greatest 
members of the Swedish National Church. In churches which have 
been fitted up and decorated in modern times we not infrequently 
find her image in sculpture or painted glass alongside of Gustavus 
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| the Second Adolphus, Luther, Olaus Petri, Saint Eric, and the poet 


Erik Gustaf Geijer. 

As pictures of her do not very often occur outside the limits of 
Sweden, however, it is readily explicable that a large and beautiful 
image which is to be found in the Metropolitan Museum of New York 
(reproduced on the cover) has not been identified as St. Bridget. 

She bears the number 276 in Mr. Breck’s excellent catalogue of 
Romanesque, Gothic, and Renaissance sculpture (“Dutch sculpture” 
section), and is thus described: “Unknown sculptor. About 1500. 
The virgin writing. The virgin represented is a middle-aged woman, 
wearing mantle, gown, and wimple, is seated on a high-backed throne 
or bench, holding in her left hand an ink-well and in her right a quill 
pen with which she is writing in an open book lying on a reading desk 
attached to the throne. Over her forehead is a reliquary or ornament 
of crystal. Originally painted. High relief, without background. 
Walnut. Height, 34 inches. Lent by J. Pierpont Morgan, 1907. 
Georges Hoentschel collection.” 

It is precisely in this way that St. Bridget is usually depicted in 
the Swedish representations of her that have been preserved. Ink- 
pot, book, and pen are the attributes of the authoress; the head-dress 
with the five buttons (one of which is here of rock-crystal) is the habit 
of her convent, and refers to the five wounds of Christ. The identifi- 
cation cannot be disputed: any one who wishes to convince himself 
more fully can study a work by Dr. Andreas Lindblom, of the Uni- 
versity of Stockholm, the foremost student of the iconography of the 
saint—Den Helige Birgitta, Bildverk Sculptur och Maleri fran Sver- 
iges Medeltid, Stockholm, 1918—in which a large nuinber of Bridgets 
with the same attributes have been published. 

I have no objection to make against the catalogue’s description 
of the work as “Dutch.” In fact this local attribution is a very happy 
one in view of the extension of the Bridget cult. There were no fewer 
than five great Brigittine convents in Holland, while there were only 
two in Sweden-Finland. It is, of course, not altogether inconceivable 
that the image came into existence in neighboring regions, the sculp- 
tures of which are often difficult to distinguish from Dutch ones, 
namely Belgium, Westphalia, and the Rhine Valley, where there were 
also Brigittine foundations; but a group preserved in the Amsterdam 
Rijks Museum, called “St. Anna and the Holy Virgin,” confirms—I 
think—by various resemblances the attribution of our statue to Hol- 
land. The date of the St. Bridget may not be extended after 1500, 
rather a little earlier. 

_ For Scandinavians in America, and more particularly Swedes, 
it is of importance to be able to behold this monument of Swedish 
culture in the foremost museum of America. The Bridget statue 
possesses artistic merits and is consequently entitled to attention. But 
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in a collection of such overwhelming wealth in the noblest medieval 
works of art as the J. Pierpont Morgan Wing in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, there is perhaps another quality which may earn for the repre- 
sentation of St. Bridget a more prominent place and a better light than 
she has at present; and that is that she embodies a great personal his- 
torical memory, more than 500 years old, belonging to one of the 
nations that have been of most moment in the building up of the 
United States, namely Sweden. 


A Visit to Vadstena 


By Grorce A. SINCLAIR 


N THE route of the Gota Canal steamers plying between Stock- 
holm and Goteborg, lies the picturesque town of Vadstena, which 
from the distance can hardly be seen for the surrounding forest. 

The boats as a rule make but a brief call at the little quay, and the 
traveler, if he is wise, will consult his time-table before starting, in 
order to avoid passing the town at night; for it is historically one of 
the most interesting places in Sweden, associated as it is with two of 
the greatest personages that have lived in that country, King Gustaf 
Vasa and St. Birgitta. The fortress, locally known as Vettersborg, 
which dominates the whole neighborhood, is one of the numerous build- 
ings erected by “old King Gosta,” while the beautiful abbey church of 
blue-gray stone is reminiscent of Birgitta. 

The name of Vadstena is known to many foreigners because it 
has been attached to the lace that is still made there. This lacemaking 
is one of the oldest industries in Sweden. It was introduced by St. 
Birgitta at her convent of Vadstena. She was a very great lady, an 
exponent of woman’s rights, and the most considerable personage in 
Scandinavian religious life during the Middle Ages. The reigning 
king, Magnus Eriksson, lived in perpetual dread of her, for she con- 
tinued to warn the people agains the frivolity of the court, the de- 
pravity of the upper classes, and the worldliness of the clergy. She 
was of royal blood and married Ulf Gudmarsson, Prince of Nericia. 
with whom she made several pilgrimages to holy places. She resided 
for a time in Rome, where she died in 1873. Her works constitute the 
most important intellectual product of that epoch, and the convent 
which bore her name was the parent of about seventy other institu- 
tions extending as far south as Spain and Italy. Vadstena thus be- 
came the educational center of Sweden and formed a connecting link 
between that country and the civilization of southern Europe. A 
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branch of the order of St. Brigittines, which St. Birgitta founded, 
eventually reached England, and was richly endowed at its convent 
of Syon, Isleworth, by Henry V, its inmates consisting for the most 
part of ladies of rank. After many vicissitudes it is now established 
at Chudleigh in Devonshire. 

The abbey church of Vadstena contains the shrines of St. Bir- 
gitta and her daughter, St. Katarina. There is also an incised slab 
to Queen Philippa, daughter of Henry IV of England, who married 
one of the numerous Erics that reigned over Sweden. She died in the 
convent, bequeathing to it 
two golden crowns set 
with jewels, one being 
that used at her corona- 
tion. Her grave can be 
recognized by the shield 
bearing the leopards and 
fleurs-de-lis quarterly 
with a helmet capped by 
a lion, which lies at the 
foot of the life-sized fig- 
ure of the Savior on the 
Cross. Sr. Birerrta’s Retiqvary 
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The town of Vadstena is protected from storms of Lake Vettern 
by a breakwater running between avenues of trees and well-laid paths. 
Here and there little rowing boats and sailing yachts ride at anchor in 
the narrow channel. In the late autumn the variations in color are 
exquisite; the fresh green of the grass contrasts with the darker shades 
of lime or ash, while the rowan berry vies with the maple leaf tinged 
with orange or red. Seen in the sunshine with a stiff breeze lashing 
the tiny waves over the esplanade and rustling its branches, the fort- 
ress, which rises proudly with pointed spire, is a magnificent sight. 
It is encircled by a broad moat, and at the four corners are the round 
towers so common in Swedish architecture; its gabled ends are deco- 
rated with the three crowns of Sweden and mailed figures in tiers. Al- 
though the walls of the interior are now bare, they are in excellent 
preservation and of immense thickness, and the servants’ quarters are 
about the same size as the entrance hall of many a Norman stronghold. 
The building culminates in a splendid vaulted chapel. The spacious 
courtyard on the landward side of the massive oblong pile is filled with 
trees, and it was in fact the foliage which, on the occasion of my visit, 
lent the fortress its peculiar charm. Doubtless it is dreary enough in 
the depth of winter when the vast expanse of Lake Vettern is frozen 
over. 

The Vettersborg was built by Gustaf Vasa in 1545, and there he 
lived with his third wife, the youthful Catherine Stenbock, but his latter 
days were much disturbed by family discord. During the absence of 
the king his son, the hot-headed Eric, caused grave scandal by arrest- 
ing Count John of East Friesland, then on a visit to Vadstena, whom 
he rashly accused of carrying on an intrigue with the Princess Cecilia, 
renowned for her beauty. What was the exact fate of the count is 
uncertain, but we know that Eric acted with great harshness to his 
sister, whom he kept a virtual prisoner. 

The fortress passed on the death of old King Gustaf to his third 
son, Magnus Duke of Ostergétland, and above the entrance are his 
shield and motto, Auailium neum a Domino, with his high-sounding 
title Magnus Princeps Ostrogéthiae. The words have a pathetic in- 
terest, for he was immured in the castle hopelessly insane. In a fit of 
madness he once leaped from one of the lofty windows into the moat 
below, lured by a woman’s beauteous form. His keepers found him 
unhurt on the banks, and the siren, he said, had received him in her 
arms, thus preserving him from injury and death. He lies buried in 
the abbey church beneath a beautiful monument surmounted by his 
effigy and supported by fourteen Corinthian columns of green mat- 
ble. Comparing its splendor with the plain stone slab covering the 
remains of the English Queen Philippa, K. G. Brunius, the first mn- 
vestigator of medieval art in Sweden, exclaims: ‘““To think of the tomb 


of a poor mad prince, remembered only as an object of pity still exist- | 
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Tue CastLe AT VADSTENA 


ing intact, upraised, when a gravestone alone, daily worn away by the 
footsteps of the curious, marks the last resting-place of Philippa, the 
noblest lady who ever wore a crown!” 

Vadstena was much beautified by Charles XII, and, when he 
returned from Bender, he gave it to his sister, Ulrica Leonora, after- 
wards Queen of Sweden. He stopped for a few hours here one Octo- 
ber day in 1718, had a somewhat stormy interview on state affairs with 
the fair custodian, and continued his journey towards Norway to end 
= extraordinary career in the trenches at Fredrikshald two months 
ater. 

There are many historical names connected with Vadstena, but 
from being the residence of kings, it fell into disuse. Horace Marryat, 
who wrote an entertaining, if rather rambling, account of his travels 
in Sweden in the early ’sixties, has much to recount of its legends. In 
his day the stronghold was used as a granary and was undergoing 
restoration at the king’s expense. He found purple emperor butter- 
flies flitting about the banks of Lake Vettern, and kestrels perched like 
parrots on the telegraph poles by the side of the road, also a raven of 
enormous size, which he took to be at last a hundred years old, and 
which affords him a good excuse for detailing the local traditions con- 
cerning this bird of ill-omen. 
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Shakespeare and Elsinore 
By Juris CLAvusEN 


OW that tourists are once more finding their way to Denmark, 
to enjoy her fair, brief summer and marvel at the pale gray 
steely glitter of the Oresund—like the color of Copen- 

hagen porcelain—they will no doubt, as in the Golden Age 
before the war, make renewed pilgrimages to Kronborg in the 
ancient sailors’ town of Elsinore. The castle itself is the finest monu- 
ment of Renaissance architecture in the Scandinavian North, and yet 
it was not Kronborg nor its beautiful setting on the Sound that drew 
tourists—American, English, French, and German—to Elsinore. It 
was the magic of the name Shakespeare had made world famous by 
his drama, the name of Prince Hamlet. This was the stage where 
the fantastic scenes had been enacted, the profound words spoken; 
here the ghost had appeared—and appeared again silhouetted against 
the clear Northern sky in the midnight performance of Hamlet at the 
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Shakespeare Centenary; in these galleries Prince Hamlet had walked, 
restlessly brooding; from this tower the blare of trumpets and din of 
cannon had proclaimed to the world that the king was holding a drink- 
ing bout. 

There was no lack of reminiscences in the castle. And when the 
visitor had seen what there was to be seen there, he could, if he were 
credulous, walk up the hill to a cairn of stones and glazed potsherds 
designated by the romantic name of ‘““Hamlet’s grave.” It is neither 
more nor less genuine than “Ophelia’s fountain” which trickles and 
purls near by. Both may be classed as pious frauds. Every child in 
Elsmore knows this, but it is usually not mentioned, in order not to 
disturb the faith of the visitors. When Sarah Bernhardt was there, 
she, like a true worshipper, drank reverently from Ophelia’s fountain, 
and when the players of Thédtre Francais came to Elsinore, a few 
years ago, they rushed at once to Hamlet’s grave. The one may be 
as good as the other—if only the beholder has faith. A Danish author 
who is now dead has related in his memoirs how, when he once passed 
through Elsinore on a walking tour, he happened to witness the erec- 
tion of “Hamlet’s grave.” An enterprising inn-keeper possessed of 
literary imagination and practical cunning raised a cairn vf stones 
which he cleverly gave a mellowed look of age, and lo, there was Ham- 
let’s grave! 

Much more interesting is the question of how and why Shakes- 
peare came to connect the figure of a prince who may have lived in 
prehistoric times with the splendid castle of Kronborg which was 
completed in the poet’s lifetime, about 1580. And this leads to the 
yet more interesting question: Was Shakespeare ever in Denmark? 

Some years ago there lived in Copenhagen an old gentleman who 
seemed himself almost a legendary figure, Mr. George Stephens, pro- 
fessor of English philology in the University of Copenhagen. He 
looked as if he had stepped out of an old story book, as he walked 
along the street, talking aloud to himself, with long white bard-like 
beard foaming down his breast, clad in a winter coat of indeterminate 
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gray-green hue, which reached to his feet and had pockets so wide and 
deep that I have seen him extract from them one large folio volume. 
two framed pictures, and a medium-sized kerosene lamp. Mr. Ste- 
phens hated Byron, but loved Shakespeare. He also loved Denmark, 
and from his two le: ading affections arose the axiom with which he was 
wont to close his lectures before his classes, regardless of any petty 
consideration for the subject of study: ‘ ‘Gentlemen, there is only one 
thing to do; we must prove that Shakespeare visited Denmark.” 

Can we prove it? If we are to lay all our cards on the table, we 
must confess reluctantly, No, we can not bring conclusive proofs. Yet 
there is something in law known as circumstantial evidence, which 
means that everything points in one direction. In the present instance 
it seems to me that we may reckon with a likelihood so strong that it 
is almost certainty. Every time I return to the subject the likelihood 
seenjs to me stronger than before, and the inner voice speaks more 
and more definitely, say- 
ing: Of course he was 
here. He must have 
been here with the troupe 
of English players which 
performed at Elsinore 
not long after 1580, a 
troupe in which Shake- 
speare’s friend, William 
Kkemp, was an important 
member. The story of 
Hamlet he has most likely 
not heard at Elsinore. 
No doubt the jokes and 
stories that passed current 
in the ale-houses and tav- 
erns of that city were of 
a much more timely and 
lively nature than the old 
chronicle, but the latter 
was a kind of traveling 
legend which had_ been 
treated in the English 
drama _ before Shake- 
speare’s time. It re 
mained for the master to 
localize the story, to con- 
nect Hamlet with Kron- 
borg. The local coloring 
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drama to its background are 
always especially characteristic 
of Shakespeare, and we find 
this to be true in Hamlet. Now 
it is a fact that no poet ever 
achieves depth and _ brilliance 
of color when he relates what 
he has only heard, not seen. 

It is my firm belief that 
Shakespeare saw Elsinore as a 
member of the troupe of Eng- 
lish players who most likely 
had free transportation, with 
the embassy that was sent to 
Denmark in 1582, in return 
for amusing the lords with 
their performances. From the 
account books of the city of 
Elsinore we learn that in 1585 
some money was paid out for 
Revier Mopettep anpD Cur in MarBLE BY Sarah repairing a board fence near 


Beexuaaor xp Presernep ay Hex ro rar ors the ‘Town Hall which had been 

broken “the time the English 
players played here.” The date is not given more exactly, but it fits in 
not inappropriately with the arrival of the English embassy three years 
earlier. 

In 1582 Kronborg was not quite finished, but some of the rooms 
were habitable, and the external appearance must have been very 
much as it remained long afterwards. The stage setting for the first 
scene of Hamlet is “A platform before the castle.” There was a ter- 
race upon which the apartments of the king and queen opened, and 
from which one could look out to sea. This terrace must have been 
known to Shakespeare, surely not by what he had heard, but by what 
he had seen, for such impressions are received through the eye and not 
through the ear. 

In the royal Danish Chancellery we may see a royal communica- 
tion dated June 23, 1582, addressed to the bailiff of Kronborg, Johan 
Taube, and directing him to care for the comfort of the noble British 
guests, to shoot venison for them, and so forth. The king furthermore 
announced that he would himself arrive at the castle to give his guests 
an audience on August 10, and for that occasion the room at the top 
of the great tower “where the guns are mounted” should be cleared 
so that salutes could be fired. And in another letter the king gives 
orders that a number of Danish noblemen are at the same time to pro- 
ceed to Elsinore provided with festive garments in order to do honor 
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to the visitors and assist the king in entertaining them. Among the 
noblemen who are ordered to appear we find the name Gyldenstjerne 
three times; there is Aksel Gyldenstjerne with his wife, Mogens Gyl- 
denstjerne, and Christen Gyldenstjerne. 

The king arrived, and the cannon thundered both then and later 
when he honored his British guests by banquets. Does it not seem 
likely that the English players were called upon to appear at the castle 
and amuse the noble company? And are we not justified in believing 
that Shakespeare himself stood in a corner as a keen-eyed observer 
of the feast, that he himself, in fact, speaks through Horatio who in 
the drama, surprised at the noise of trumpets and cannon, asks: 


ee 


What does this mean, my lord? 
To which Hamlet replies: 


The king doth wake to-night and take his rouse, 
Keeps wassail, and the swaggering up-spring reels, 
And as he drains his draughts of Rhenish down, 
The kettle-drum and trumpet thus bray out 

The triumph of his pledge. 


Both question and answer come from a man who, in amazement, 
has looked on at the bestial drinking bout. 

And the name Guildenstern! Is it likely that Shakespeare’s 
companions upon their return have told Will that Danish noblemen 
were “usually” named Guildenstern? Is it not more reasonable to 
suppose that Shakespeare’s own ears were assailed with this name so 
often while he was at the castle during rehearsals and afterwards at the 
feasts that, like Rosencrans, it seemed to him typical, and, therefore, 
he used it in his play? 

Another proof of Shakespeare’s visit to the castle may possibly be 
found in the scene between Hamlet and his mother in Act III, where 


he holds up before her the image of his royal father. Pointing to the — 


wall, Hamlet says: 


Look here, upon this picture, and on this, 
The counterfeit presentment of two brothers. 


It appears from these lines that the portraits of the two kings 
were in the room, probably woven in tapestries as was the custom of 
the age. As it happens, we know that the famous weaver Johan Knip- 
pert had been called to Elsinore in order to deck the walls of the castle 
with tapestries portraying Denmark’s kings. We even know how 
these tapestries looked, because they were reproduced in an illustrated 
work published by a Copenhagen book-seller about half a century later. 
The natural assumption is that Shakespeare saw at least some of these 
tapestries and that they gave him the suggestion for the famous scene. 
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In the chain of evidence this link, however, is the weakest, since por- 
traits of historic personages were of course hung in the same manner 
on the walls of English castles. 

Looking at the question as a whole, we can not help seeing how 
circumstances dovetail one into the other. Everywhere we find traces 
of observations and reminiscences which make it—not an itidisputable 
fact—but a probability bordering on certainty that Shakespeare was 
among the English players who visited Elsinore in the ’eighties of 
the sixteenth century. If so it was Kronborg that inspired him to 
write his drama of the Prince of Denmark, and memories of what he 
saw there that gave his background color and life. 

Some of the proofs advanced have been noted by others and have 
been discussed at more length than space here permits, but it is when 
we sum them all up that doubt seems to vanish and Denmark’s spon- 
sorship of Hamlet becomes evident. 


Waste Lands Turned into Forests 
By Juurus AnsGar LARSEN 


RACE of people so imaginative, so democratic, and so progres- 
sive as the Norwegians, a race which has contributed so much 
of real permanent value in human liberty and social progress as 

the Norse, could not long remain apathetic or inactive toward the 
problem of its own forest resources. One of the most progressive and 
far-reaching projects launched by these people in recent years is that 
of reforestation of vast areas of non-productive land in the southwest- 
ern quarter of Norway. 

In the matter of forest and other resources nature has dealt more 
gingerly with Norway than we are led to suppose. Its northerly posi- 
tion, and the large areas with relatively high elevations scoured by past 
glaciation, are factors unfavorable to the development of extensive 
hardwood or coniferous forest lands and to large agricultural activities. 
The absence of coal and the scarcity of most minerals have retarded 
industrial expansion, and the generally very rugged topography has 
seriously curtailed railroad and highway construction. Consequently, 
the people have been forced to obtain a livelihood by fishing, ocean- 
carrying freight, stock raising, and to some extent by dairying and by 
the sale of forest products. 

It is within the last quarter century that lumbering and the export 
of forest products have come to occupy a prominent place as a source 
of revenue, and it is realized more and more than in this field the future 
holds much promise. 

The abundant water of the numerous splendid rivers furnish excel- 
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lent transportation for logs, as well as power for the large saw mills and 
pulp mills operating at tidewater. The large merchant marine and 
the open ports make possible shipment to all parts of the world. 

At present Norway’s total forest area is nearly 18 million acres, 
an area equal to that of the State of Maine, composed mainly of Scotch 
pine and Norway spruce, which show an average yearly increment of 
3.6 per cent. One-sixth of this area is owned by the state, the balance 
is in private hands. The forests occur almost entirely in the Eastland, 
around the Glommen, Drammen, and Skien watersheds. 

Receipts for exported lumber are now valued at 154 million dollars 
a year and equal as much as 35 per cent of all exports. With constantly 
increasing demands in other countries, this industry is bound to in- 
crease. Unquestionably the forests are destined to occupy no secon- 
dary part in the nation’s business. 

But on the Westland, under the mild climate and copious rainfall 
fostered by proximity to the ocean and the Gulf Stream, are vast areas 
of land of good soil totally 
devoid of forests. These de- 
nuded areas, now unproduc- 
tive except for scant graz- 
ing, are said once to have 
grown a considerable crop of 
timber, which was exploited 
during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries without 
taking adequate measures for 
proper reforestation. In fact, 
this occurred long before man 
began to study forestry prob- 
lems or knew how this valu- 
able resource could be made 
to vield a continuous revenue. 

All in all, the increased de- 
mand for lumber for export 
and home consumption and 
the knowledge of the ex- 
tensive unproductive areas 
have in recent years been re- 
sponsible for a quickening of 
interest in forestry and re- 
forestation throughout Nor- 
way. Men with judgment 
and vision have asked, “Can 
we not produce more lumber! 
of the Westland! 
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and Should we not find races of trees in America or elsewhere which would 
and clothe the mountains even above the present low timber line?” 

As a result of, and in line with these questions, certain capable 
cres, foresters were sent to study forest conditions and methods abroad. 
otch Herr Doctor Agnar Barth traveled extensively on the continent of 
it of Europe preparing for the establishment of a Norwegian forest experi- 
ance ment station, and Herr Amtforstmester Anton Smitt, of Stavanger, 
and, covered the length and breadth of North America looking for new 

species of trees which might be suitable for Norway, and collecting 
llars seed for planting in the forest nurseries on the Westland. It is yet too 
intly early to speak of the results of Forstmester Smitt’s investigations. The 
9 in- purpose in this article is rather to dwell briefly on the very promising 
con- results of reforestation on the Westland to date. 

For the earliest plantations we must go back fifty years, to such 
nfall pioneers as P. H. Paulsen, Gléersen, Mossige, and Carl Grude. 
wreas These men obtained some help from the State, bought plants in Den- 
tally mark and Germany, in 1861, planted them on the denuded Westland, 
wid 1 and watched them grow. Though the initial experiment faced the odds 
dune. of a new soil and climate and damage in shipment, the plants took hold 
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A Piantation oF ScotcH Pine oN THE Drirr Sanp Near THE Ocean, Twetve Years Op 


These plantations of the early ’sixties and ’seventies have dem- 
onstrated the feasibility, soundness, and wisdom of forest extension 
work in western Norway and have been a source of inspiration for an 
enlarged program of forest planting. One very pronounced and most 
far-reaching impetus to this movement was the organization 25 years 
ago of the Forestry Association. This came as a direct result of 
the energetic leadership of Consul Axel Heiberg, a citizen of clear 
vision, patriotic purposes, unbounded enthusiasm, and an unfaltering 
faith in Norway and her forestry program. The Association has above 
all else stood for an active reforestation program. It has been instru- 
mental in awakening public interest in this cause, in obtaining finan- 
cial assistance and securing the co-operation of numerous local organi- 
zations, particularly among the young people. This Association em- 
ploys 50 foresters who give to land and forest owners guidance and 
advice on how to plant and care for their timber land. 

The State and the associations are working hand in hand. The 
State offers inducements toward forest planting in the way of loans 
and reduced taxes. Several large forest nurseries are now under way, 
the largest of these at Ekhaug, near Bergen, with a total of 10 million 
young plants and seedlings. 

This glorious outdoor work has much in it which appeals to all 
patriotic citizens, and most of all to the young people. It is the feel- 
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ing that they will live to see the forests grow in beauty and value, and 
the satisfaction that they are giving something of permanent value to 
their native land. It has, therefore, not been difficult to enlist the 
young people in this work. In the spring of 1923 no less than ten 
thousand young men and boys went out to help clothe the bare hills 
with green trees. Now the boy scouts of Norway are also lined up for 
their work, which will be to gather cones that will furnish seed. Exven 
those of too tender years for planting and seed collecting contribute 
toward this cause by weeding and transplanting in the forest nurseries. 

The Forest Association, with all its ramifications and affiliated 
organizations, numbers over fourteen thousand members. There are 
19 sections of the Association and 420 local clubs. The latter have, dur- 
ing the 25 years that are passed, raised 2,411,000 kroner and the main 
section, 2,120,000 kroner. Up to 1921, 1,710,000 trees had been planted 
in 2,700 different locations. It is confidently predicted that over 600,- 
000 new trees will be planted in 1924. 

A very helpful result of this interest shown by the young people 
is the country-wide advertising the matter has received. It is now an 
absorbing subject in which all desire to help. An indirect benefit, but 
one of the most indispensable, is and will be increased appropriations by 
the national assembly, for last year the Storting gave 50,000 kroner 
over and above that actually requested for forestry. This is taken as 
a reliable barometer of the general country-wide interest and support. 

Throughout the past 25 years of his splendid work, Consul Hei- 
berg has been the outstanding leader and inspirer. His love for Nor- 
way and its future has found expression in many other ways as well. 
He was one of those who assisted in fitting out Dr. Nansen’s Fram 
for the north pole trip, and in 1896 he gave 60,000 kroner to Captain 
Sverdrup’s expedition. Remarkably enough, his 75th birthday last 
year coincided closely with the 25th anniversary of the Forestry Asso- 
ciation. This was, therefore, made the occasion for several gatherings 
in the Consul’s honor. On March 16, 1928, a large gathering met in 
Christiania where the Consul, Dr. Nansen, and Herr Midttun spoke in 
warm terms of the good progress recorded. It was the writer’s good 
fortune to be present here and learn at first hand about this good work. 
_ Just what will the plantations yield? Much fuel grown at home 
instead of high prices paid for English coal, obtainable from the im- 
provement thinnings; lumber for home use and for export from the 
trees which are left to grow to maturity. This will mean added revenue 
and more work and a larger pay-roll. But after all this boon, which 
alone would amply justify the plantations on an economic basis, is but a 
very small part of the benefits to be derived, for the forest pays back 
tenfold in many other ways. In the first place, the forest improves the 
soil, for the protection which the trees give reduces extremes of heat 
and drought, and the constant accumulation of dead needles which fall 
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each year builds up a necessary mould which fosters bacterial life in the 
soil. Secondly, the forest acts as windbreaks on the bleak wind-sw ept 
Westland—a boon to fruit trees and gardens. It furthermore provides 
pleasant sheltered spots for the grazing stock, and through soil im- 
provement the grazing becomes much better than previously. Again, 
one of the often overlooked benefits is the increase in game animals and 
birds of all kinds. Deer and song birds, especially, love to rear their 
young in the leafy bowers close to farmhouses, within sound of bells 
and human voices, for they find there greater security from predatory 
animals. 

Perhaps the most far-reaching benefit accruing from forested 
areas is the regulation of stream flow, for the forest delays the melting 
of snow in the mountains and high valleys and provides loose soil where 
the water percolates leisurely towards the rivers. This prevents floods 
and insures uninterrupted flow of water over dams and spillways and 
irrigation ditches, as well as continuous power to mills and factories. 
The forest is the mother of lakes and streams. 

Still another good result is the beauty added to the landscape, 
broken here and there by prosperous farmsteads which are set in the 
midst of a valley of waving crops surrounded by the soft green of the 
forest. This is something which makes home and country worth much 
more, but a matter which can not be reduced to dollars and cents. 

The sum total results of the active reforestation program on the 
Westland will be better and more beautiful homes, more live stock and 
game, increased stability to industries, and a larger, happier and more 
prosperous population in Norway. 
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The Storm 


By Martua OstEeNnso 


OUNG OLE sat in the doorway of his father’s shop. He 

watched the motes of sunlight dancing on the pile of raw pine 

boards and saw that the beads of resin were as bright as wild 
honey, and sweet-looking. ‘Then he glanced toward his father. who 
was planing a cedar board. The shavings that fell away from the plane 
were faintly pink. The sound of his father’s occupation was smooth 
and pleasant to the ear. 

Young Ole was the eldest son of Ole Seim. He had watched 
practically from babyhood his father’s industry, had come to know 
that oak, strong and hard, went into the shaping of the keel, and that 
the long, curved sides were best made of cedar. He learned soon to 
point out an undesirable knot or split in a cedar board. His father 
would smile and nod his head at Sigri, his wife, who agreed with him 
that Young Ole would one day be a master boat-builder. So he was 
given little tasks to do that would instil in him a love for boat-building, 
to perpetuate the name that the elder Ole had made for himself in 
the settlement and beyond it. 

“Always remember that you are building against the lake, boy,” 
said the elder Ole, who knew the lake as no one else knew it. 

The day came when Young Ole launched the first boat that he had 
made entirely by his own hand. His father stood back and plucked 
at his beard to hide his smile of pride, as the boy waded knee deep 
behind the skiff that balanced on the water as evenly as a gull. 

“You serve God well when you make a good boat,” the old man 
said in his solemn manner, as the two walked back to the shop. 

Young Ole was in a mood of almost rash independence as a result 
of the joy he had felt in seeing his own craft take the water. 

“That’s all bosh!” he blurted out. 

Then he glanced quickly sideways at his father, and saw that his 
brows had drawn sternly down over his eyes, but that otherwise his 
expression had not changed. 

Once in the shop, the old man turned upon Young Ole. 

“What was that you called ‘bosh’?” he demanded huskily. 

Young Ole saw the white, set lines of outraged piety in the face 
of his father. But there was no retracting his statement. He would 
sooner have died. 

- “Religion—it’s all bosh, I tell you!” he cried. 

“You'll not say that! No son of mine shall say that!’ the old 
man broke out in fury. 

Young Ole threw out an arm to shield himself from the blow. 
Afterwards the boy sat on the bench of the boat house, unmoved, save 
for a strange pity for his father. 
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The days followed leadenly. Young Ole worked with the elder 
Ole as usual on the skiffs, but the common pleasure had gone out of 
their building. There was no longer anything stimulating in the 
penetrating smell of turpentine and the blending of raw odors from 
lake water and sawdust. 

Finally, the philosophy of age soothed the elder Ole’s disappoint- 
ment in his son. Pointing with his rough finger at the skeletons of 
the boats stretched out on their slips, he said, in the language, “I’m 
giving you half of this. From now on, it’s yours to do with what 
you will. If you can’t be a good Christian, be a good boat-maker.” 

Young Ole was deeply touched and immeasurably pleased. He 
had not hoped that this would come so soon. At the end of the day, 
he hurried with the news to Anna Klebo, the daughter of a poor fisher- 
man who lived beyond the supply store. 

Anna walked with Ole across the blackened rocks that shouldered 
into the lake. Rough lichen and hair-like grass and June-berry twigs 
sprang up here and there in the clefts between the boulders. Below 
them, the grey-green water swung in lacey curves against the rocks. 
They sat down in the shelter of a huge stone and looked out upon the 
water that lay like a sea toward the horizon. There Young Ole told 
her of his good fortune, and of his great hope. And Anna promised 
to marry him. 

Young Ole’s father helped him build a small frame house back 
in the timber, within easy reach of the boat shop. There Anna, young 
as she was, learned to be a model wife. A boy baby, and later a girl 
baby, were born to her, and Young Ole found that he had something 
worth while to work for. 

He loved his craft, and he pursued it with the skill inherited from 
a race of boat-builders across the sea. He worked with his father 
within sound of the great lake that beat with a cold, constant rhythm 
against the shore, and with him launched each completed boat for the 
ultimate test. 

Those were days of proud industry and proud fulfillment. Not 
once did Ole Seim refer to his son’s denial of his religion. Young 
Ole had become a master boat-builder. 

Anna’s womanhood blossomed as fragrantly and richly as the 
sturdy wild-apple tree that half veiled the cottage Ole had built. 
Young Ole dreamt of a time when his trade should expand, and he 
would be able to build a fine house for Anna and send the children out 
to school, to get from life the thing in books which he knew, somehow, 
that he had missed. Not that Young Ole grieved much on the last 
score. He was too happy with Anna and the children and his absorb- 
ing and gratifying work. 

Then one day, as he stood in the doorway of the shop, he saw 4 
great grey automobile draw up before the supply store. He had 
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elder never seen the like of it before. He walked slowly up the path to the 
ut of store. Around the automobile a handful of men and children had 
1 the gathered in curious awe. He glanced briefly at the machine, and 
from went on into Tobe Martin’s store. 

A heavy man with a neck that swelled above his collar leaned 
oint- forward over the counter, in close conversation with Tobe, whose face 
ns of bore a look of informative importance. 

“Tm ‘Here he is now,” said Tobe, looking past the stranger toward 


what Young Ole. “My boy, this man wants to talk to you and your dad. 
ker.” Up from the Falls, he is.” He waved his hand toward the newcomer 
He with a large air of familiarity. Young Ole smiled to himself and 
day, | offered his hard hand to the man, whose little half-buried eyes bored 

isher- | through him. 
: “Better come down to the shore with me then,” said Young Ole. 





Jered He led the man, whose name, it appeared, was Joseph Reade, 
twigs down the sand to the boat-shop. 

J elow “T’ve got hold of a couple of your dad’s boats, one way or other, 
‘ocks. and I’ve come up to do business with him,” Joseph Reade said, puffily. 
n the “That’s good,” Young Ole replied. “He’ll be glad to see you.” 
> told Joseph Reade flicked a clam shell out of his path with his massive 
mised cane. It seemed a gesture of contempt. 

“Yes—yes. You've probably heard of the factories I’ve opened 
back in the southern ports. A.fine chance for your father—a fine chance. 
oung | He’s wasting his time fooling around with hand tools and such.” 

a girl | Then, with something of a start, Young Ole understood. He 
thing | pushed the door of the shop open and bade Joseph Reade enter. 

After he had heard his name, the old man looked for some mo- 
from ments at the manufacturer, took in the smooth shape of his hands 
‘ather and the bluish puffs under his eyes. He noted also what his son had 
ythm noted, that his walking stick was made of polished ebony intricately 
or the carved about the head. Ole did not rise from the bench where he had 

been at work, but simply indicated a stool for Joseph Reade to seat 
Not himself. Young Ole stood by, his arms folded across his breast to 
oung give an appearance of ease. 

A strange excitement had taken hold of him. Somewhere in a 
is the book he had read something about a tide in the affairs of men. 
built. his father would stem that tide. 
nd he The elder Ole’s eves, while Joseph Reade talked, were soft and 
n out absent, and dwelt upon the flowering thorn-apple trees above the rocks 
ehow, that showed like a grey painting through the door. But Young Ole 
e last knew that he was listening deliberately to every word of the stranger. 
psorb- “With the sawmill so close at hand, and available water power 

such as you have, we could produce twenty boats in a month where 
saw a you now turn out only two. And we'll finance you. We've already 


e had established three factories on the south shore and all of them running 
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to capacity. What do you say, Mr. Sem? With your reputation and 
our capital, under the firm name of Reade and Seim, the business would 
make you a rich man over night.” 

Ole Seim smiled and took his corncob pipe from the corner of his 
mouth. ‘I’m not through makin’ good boats yet, Mr. Reade,” he 
replied. “When I am through, I take your offer.” With an air of 
finality, he bent over the wood before him. 

Joseph Reade, with an angry shrug, rose and left the shop. 

Young Ole, glancing at his father, followed him. 

He walked up the sand with him again, and again the manufac- 
turer flicked away a clam shell with sand dried hard in the hollow of it, 
but Young Ole did not observe the act. His mind was working 
rapidly, pulling his heart in two ways. 

“When will you be going back, Mr. Reade?” he asked hurriedly. 

“Oh, at once—at once,” said Joseph Reade. “Have to fill up 
with gas first.” 

“T'll be going down this way. Good-by, Mr. Reade.” 

Joseph Reade nodded to him shortly and went on up to Tobe 
Martin’s store. 

Young Ole walked rapidly down the beach to a sheltered nook 
behind a large rock from which he could look out and see the great 
car stationed before 'Tobe’s store. Here he seated himself. He 
picked up two pebbles and struck them together again and again. The 
tide in the affairs of men. . . . a man couldn’t keep on being only 
the offspring of his father forever. He must listen for a farther call. 
. . . He would be called a traitor and would be branded with avarice. 
And the old man’s heart would probably break, in its own way. But 
it would never come again, this chance—it would never come again to 
Seim Harbor. He rubbed the two pebbles, one against the other. 
There it was—the purr of the automobile up.at Tobe’s store! He 
scrambled to his feet and ran up the beach. 

“Mr. Reade! Oh, Mr. Reade!” he called, as he saw the manu- 
facturer getting into his car. 

The man paused, and Young Ole came up to him, panting and 
abashed. 

“T was thinking—I might go into business with you in place of 
my father,” he said. As he uttered them, the words seemed monstrous 
in his mouth. But they were out now. 

Joseph Reade looked at him shrewdly. This was the young man 
Tobe Martin had told him of—the logical successor to his father as a 
boatmaker in these parts. Joseph Reade walked back into the store 
with Young Ole. 


The elder Ole broke physically, like a dry reed in the wind. But 
he did not leave the bench in his shop, although the work he did there 
was for days but the whittling of a chip of cedar. His son, who had 
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grown to be a master boat-builder, despite his heresy, had now deserted 
the only thing that could have saved him his soul. He was neither a 
good Christian nor a good boat-builder. He was no longer his son. 

For many months, then, Young Ole strove to put into the factory- 
made boats the integrity of workmanship and the fine durability that 
had set their seal upon every boat of his father’s that had been launched 
into the lake of storms. The sound of the factory now became the 
dominant chord that rang against the rocks above the shore, where 
before had been the reverberant echo of the inland tide. The village 
boasted of the “Company” to the infrequent transients, and news of it 
was carried to other ports, so that by the time the thorn-apple trees 
were spreading like a scarlet mantilla across the grey quarry, a half 
dozen new families had moved into Seim Harbor. 

When the haws became heavily sweet and blue-black as a crow’s 
wing, the Company met. Young Ole to his consternation was shown 
where he had caused heavy losses after Joseph Reade’s manner of cal- 
culating. The output had not been commensurate with the investment. 
Young Ole knew now what being a member of the Company would 
mean. The gleam on the prow of a new boat would no longer be a 
symbol of achievement. It would be impossible to manufacture a good 
boat, as he had learned to know a good boat, with half the means he had 
hitherto employed. As Joseph Reade had said, their profits would be 
great. That was Joseph Reade’s chief concern. 

There was, of course, an alternative. He need not remain in the 
Company. But to establish his own business, with winter coming on, 
and the children and Anna looking to him for better things now. . . . 
and the village expecting them. . . . it would be difficult, indeed. 
There could be no returning to the shop down on the beach. He had 
something of the elder Ole in him, too. 

So the new boats were built, and the wood in them was a little 
thinner, the keel a little less staunch, the laps a little less tightly caulked 
because of the haste in which they were made to fill the orders that came 
from the south. Young Ole struck the upturned bottom of the first that 
was completed, and his conscience misgave him at the hollow response 
under his hand. But Joseph Reade wrote him that he was much pleased 
with the new output, and the weeks passed. 


There was a little island off shore overgrown with dwarf crab- 
apple trees. They bore tiny fruit like painted pebbles, round and hard, 
but intensely sweet. Anna Seim always gathered them in late Sep- 
tember, one of the elder Martin boys rowing her over. 

It was on a morning of Indian summer haze, with only a white 
cloud like a faint ribbed feather motionless at the zenith, that Anna 
and the children and Josh Martin pushed away from the shore, their 
lunch baskets hidden in the prow of one of the new boats. 

“Be home before sundown,” Young Ole called to them, and Anna 
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laughed back at him for his solicitude. He stood on the shore and 
watched the boat dip and rise, the water parting before it like blown 
glass, with only the merest ruching of white on its crest. 

Little John and Ester were laughing delightedly, and the sound 
came as Clear as a tinkling of bells across the water. And Anna—how 
silkily her hair blew back in the breeze—how delicate was the curve of 
her breast. A mood of almost solemn thanksgiving came upon Young 
Ole. His eyes became misty as they followed the boat until it grew 
small against the sheen of the lake. 

The storm that swept down from the northern reaches of the lake 
that afternoon was to be remembered and spoken of with many a shake 
of the head for years afterward. 

It came with no more warning than a rustling in the dry yellow 
leaves that still hung by a brittle thread to the limbs of the elms. Within 
a half hour the sky to the northwest was a churning scud, and the lake 
livid as sheet iron and mottled with shadow. The whinney of the wind 
through the clefts in the stone quarry became shriller and shriller, until 
it came to the ears of the villagers like the whine of a trapped animal. 
It was the signal for the beginning of the season of storms, given fully 
a fortnight before it was expected. 

Young Ole, in the factory, threw a brake to silence the purring 
of one of the big wheels, so that he might listen again for what he 
thought had been the sound of thunder. As he did so, a shadow fell 
across the light of the window, and the rain struck the glass in great 
ragged splotches of silver. Young Ole hurried out of the building and 
looked toward the lake. He saw what was coming. Every steamer on 
the lake would be making for the nearest port, or would heave to and be 
tossed about like a peanut shell. He ran back to the factory and got 
his binoculars. 

On the shore of the island there was no sign of Anna or the children 
or Josh Martin, or of the boat they had used. Young Ole was a man of 
quick decision in an emergency, but now he stood on the beach trem- 
bling like a woman. Half running, he turned back to the factory, and 
before it met Tobe Martin. 

“Ain’t Josh back yet?” Tobe demanded, almost accusingly. 

“How can he be—the rest aren’t,’” Young Ole retorted, and 
brushed past him. 

“Get out one of the biggest boats,” he ordered the men who were 
at work inside. “And wheel it down to the beach.” 

Then he returned outside to Tobe Martin. “We’ve got to go 
after ’em, Tobe,” he said shortly. ‘They'll never make it.” 

Tobe snorted. “Do you think you'll make it—in one of your paper 
tubs? Not much, you won’t! There ain’t a man here would tackle it 
with you, either. My God! The boy’s lost. There ain’t shelter on that 
island for a rabbit!” 
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The wind lifted the old man’s grey hair like the comb of an aged 
cockatoo. His wrath trailed off emptily in the roar from the beach. 

“All right—I’ll go alone,” said Young Ole. 

“You fool—you damn young fool—” but Tobe couldn’t have 
told why he was cursing. 

The entire village flocked to the shore to see Young Ole put off, 
alone, in one of his own new boats. Many remonstrated with him, to no 
avail. There was shouting and calling among the men, and near-hysteria 
among the women. From a window in her own home, Young Ole’s 
mother stood and wrung her hands. 

The elder Ole bolted the door of his shop and walked up from the 
beach to his house. From the tail of his eye he saw his son launching the 
new boat farther down the shore. But he did not turn his face toward 
the throng that was watching the process and half cowering under the 
storm. 

When Young Ole, alone, had put his hands to the huge oars of 
the skiff, the villagers on the beach were beaten back by the wind. The 
rain struck the waves as if it was weighted with lead, and the water 
opened before the boat in great black rifts. 

Young Ole could no longer make out the island, and the scream 
of the wind was the only audible sound. Even by throwing his entire 
weight on the oars, he made scarcely any perceptible headway after he 
had covered half the distance between the mainland and the island. 
When he paused for a moment, his whole body became cold with sweat, 
his muscles twitched. The gigantic waves washed over the gunwales, 
and soughed against the sides when they receded. Several times the 
boat rode so high that Ole could not see the trough of the wave, and the 
oars were clear of the water. 

It was when the boat had settled after one of these tremendous 
upheavals, that Young Ole caught what he thought was a cry down the 
gale. He stood upright in the skiff and stared in the direction from 
which the sound had come. Within hailing distance he made out a 
wavering blot shaped like a boat. 

He made a cup of his hands and shouted, but the wind seemed 
to tear the very sound out of his throat. Then the ghost of a craft 
had vanished, and Ole sat down again and seized the oars like a madman. 

In his fury to recover the boat that had drifted past him, he paid 
no attention to the condition of his own skiff. The water reached half 
way to his knees where he sat, but he made no effort to bale it out. He 
knew that he was nearing the island, and that it was just possible that 
the other boat had been swept back. 

. Suddenly there was a tearing noise behind him, and Ole’s boat, 
striking a saw-tooth of rock, split in two. 

_ Young Ole swam, fighting with all the strength that was in him. 

Now he saw the island. There seemed to be a lift of light for a moment, 
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and coming up on the crest of a wave he beheld the other boat, tossing 
like a chip in the breakers. In the next instant, a wave that rose almost 
perpendicularly had thrown the boat completely out of the water and 
hurled it onto the rocks of the shore, where it smashed to splinters like 
a soap box. Then darkness crushed Young Ole’s consciousness. 

Because the wind was in the wrong direction, he had not heard the 
cries behind him, beseeching him to turn about. Now he did not feel the 
strong hands that dragged him out of the water onto the firm deck of 
the fishing smack that had weathered many storms as violent as to-day’s, 
nor did he see Anna bending over him with tears of gratitude in her 
eyes. 

It was during the wild journey back to the mainland that young 
Josh Martin received his first lesson on how to handle a boat in rough 
weather. Old Ole, his great knotted hands upon the oars, instructed 
him. The youth never tired telling of the manner in which the old 
boat-maker brought the skiff safely into harbor, nor of how he had 
rescued them all from the boat that would in another moment have been 
dashed to pieces on the rocks of the island. 

The storm lasted, as usual, for days. Young Ole stood with his 
father at twilight of the third day, looking out from the bulkhead upon 
the massed waters beneath them, that seemed to run out like a herd of 
living things from the moving mist. 

“Tt nearly got me—nearly got everything,’ Young Ole observed 
thoughtfully. “Just because I forgot to build against it. I guess I 
needed reminding. Reade’ll be needing another man.” 

His father spat vigorously down into the spume below the bulk- 
head. 

“They war purty good boats you made first, though,” he remarked 
in his broken English. “I have idee to buy Joseph Reade out. Maybe 
he’ll sell cheap now, on payments.” | 

Young Ole was startled. 

“What do you know about those boats?” he asked. 

Old Ole chuckled. “The first von you ship in the summer to Joseph 
Reade—that von I bought myself. It vass a good boat—almost so 
good as mine—almost.” 
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Current Events 
U.S. A. 


G With Senator Burton K. Wheeler of Montana consenting to become 
the running mate of Senator La Follette on the Third Party ticket, 
additional interest attaches to the campaign for the election of Presi- 
dent. Although Senator Wheeler is a Democrat, leaders of that party 
believe his defection will have no noticeable effect on the result so far 
as the Democratic party is concerned. While bolting the head of the 
National ticket the Montana Senator will nevertheless support the 
Democratic ticket in his state where he is especially eager for the re- 
election of Senator Thomas J. Walsh, and will campaign for him. 
@ The naming of Clem L. Shaver as the Democratic campaign man- 
ager met with general satisfaction on the part of the leaders who find 
additional encouragement in the fact that the McAdoo clubs, organ- 
ized in support of William G. McAdoo for the nomination, are now 
lending their aid toward the election of John W. Davis. @ On the 
question of campaign funds, Chairman William M. Butler of the Re- 
publican National Committee, replying to a letter sent him by Senator 
Borah, chairman of the committee appointed to investigate campaign 
expenditures, agreed to report at regular intervals of fifteen days as 
to contributions received by him. It is the opinion of the followers 
of La Follette that the adhesion of the Socialist party will give the 
Third Party candidate valuable support, though mainly in the larger 
cities. @ There is every evidence that radio broadcasting will be em- 
ployed on a large scale by the candidates for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent on the Democratic and Republican tickets. Q Although great 
efforts were made to have the American Federation of Labor come out 
in support of the Third Party, President Samuel Gompers exerted his 
influence in the direction of keeping labor unions free from any party 
alliance and leaving the individual free in his political choice. Q As 
the economic depression in the Middle West and Northwest had been 
looked upon as good campaign material by the opposition, adminis- 
tration leaders are encouraged in their belief that rising prices for 
grain and other food products in the states concerned will disarm 
critics who were to make use of “hard times” to gain their political 
end. Q It is being estimated that the recent rise in staple farm prod- 
ucts is worth $1,500,000,000 to American producers over what eame to 
them last year, or any one of the years since 1920 and its war-inflated 
prices. As a result, western despatches tell of defaulted mortgages 
being redeemed, frozen bank loans liquidated, and miscellaneous in- 
debtedness of long standing paid off. The question now arises 
whether the ultimate consumer will not object to paying increased 
prices on commodities that already cost enough. 
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Sweden 


@ The elections to be held in September have naturally engaged the 
attention of political leaders during the summer. The Socialists are 
striving to retain the small plurality they won in the Riksdag, and if 
possible to strengthen it by the addition of some Communist votes, 
and to this end they appeal to the general anti-militarist feeling. Their 
campaign is being led by the former minister of war, Per Albin Hans- 
son. The Conservatives are preaching the necessity for preparedness, 
and their chief speaker is, as usual, Admiral Arvid Lindman. The 
Liberals and the Agricultural party take an intermediate position. In 
an interview before he left for Geneva, former Premier Branting gave 
as his opinion that the results of the election would leave the strength of 
the various parties in the Riksdag about as before. @ A squadron of 
the Swedish navy during the summer made a cruise in the Baltic, vis- 
iting the new Baltic states. It was received everywhere with great 
cordiality as an indication of Sweden’s desire to maintain friendly and 
neighborly relations with its neighbors bordering the great inland sea 
which was once “a Swedish lake.” Particularly in Finland the squad- 
ron was warmly welcomed. The newspapers of Helsingfors com- 
mented on it as a proof that no ill feeling was left after the settlement 
of the Aland question, and discussed the importance of Sweden’s naval 
strength as a safeguard in the event that Finland’s integrity should 
again be threatened. From Helsingfors the squadron proceeded to 
Reval and Riga, where the memories still linger of the “good old 
Swedish times.” @ While most other nations have seen their merchant 
marines diminish, Swedish tonnage in the past year has increased. The 
net increase for 1923 was twelve ships with an aggregate tonnage of 
56,000, that for the first half of 1924, eight ships with 18,000 tons. 
@ The Eighth International Postal Congress met in Stockholm this 
year and was opened by King Gustav on July 4. Literally every cor- 
ner of the globe was represented in the congress which included about 
400 higher postal functionaries. @ The great floods of Lake Malaren, 
which were caused by the unusually heavy snowfall last winter, have 
receded but slowly, and it is estimated that they have done damage to 
the amount of half a million kronor. In Norrland also there were 
heavy floods, and for a time the piling up of timber in the Ume river 
threatened the safety of both railway and highway bridges. @ At 
Igelésa in Skane a remarkable discovery of coins has been made. Upon 
opening a grave in the churchyard about two thousand tin coins with 
inscriptions that point to their origin in England toward the close of 
the tenth century were brought to light. @ The question of Sweden's 
representation in Moscow has now been settled by the appointment of 
the chargé d’affaires, Carl G. von Heidenstam, as minister and Gunnar 
Reuterskidld as counsellor of the Legation. 
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Norway 


d the @ The outstanding event in July was the defeat of the Government 
S are on the prohibition question and the subsequent resignation of the Con- 
nd if servative Berge administration. The Government Bill proposing to 
votes, abolish prohibition of spirits was defeated by the Odelsting July 16 
Lheir by 63 votes to 49, and some days later by the Lagting by 22 to 16 votes. 
Lans- q The majority included the Left party, some A grarians, the Socialists 
ness, and the Communists. After consultation with Mr. Ivar Tveiten, the 
The leader of the Left group in the Storting, the King asked Mr. Johan 
In Ludwig Mowinckel to form the new Government. With the possible 
gave exception of Gunnar Knudsen, Mr. Mowinckel is no doubt better 
th of known abroad than any other Norwegian politician. Although still 
on of a comparatively young man, born in 1870, he has already for about 
, VIS- twenty years played a prominent role in Norwegian politics. He 
creat has been mayor of his native town Bergen, member of the Storting 
yand | since 1906, and for some years president of the Legislature. As 
d sea chairman of the Foreign Office Commission, appointed in 1920, he 
yuad- | was largely instrumental in bringing about a reform in the Nor- 
com- |  wegian Foreign Service. He was Foreign Minister in the Blehr 
ment | cabinet, represented Norway at the Genoa conference, and has 
naval | lately done excellent work as president of the Norwegian Greenland 
10uld delegation. Mr. Mowinckel is the head of a big shipping firm 
ed to at Bergen and one of the richest men in Norway. He is a brilliant 
1 old | — speaker and even his most pronounced adversaries recognize his great 
chant ability, industry, and sincere patriotism. Nearly all the other mem- 
The bers of the new Government have previously held office, either in Otto 
ge of Blehr’s or Gunnar Knudsen’s last administration, the most prominent 
tons. of them being Lars Oftedal, Minister of Social Affairs, Haakon Five, 
1 this Minister of Agriculture, and Paal Berg, Minister of Justice. The 
r cor- new Minister of Church and Education, Ivar Tveiten, is 74 years old 
rbout and has for several years been president of the Storting. The Spits- 
aren, bergen treaty has been unanimously ratified by the Storting. In its 
have report on the treaty the C onstitutional Committee of the Storting criti- 
ge to cized the treatment of this question by the successive Norwegian Gov- 
were ernments since 1905, saying that the Norwegian policy has been lack- 
river ing in continuity and tradition. The Committee considered the treaty 
q At unsatisfactory in several respects but recommended its ratification, pre- 
J pon ferring the new status to the present lawless conditions existing in 
with Spitsber gen. Q The bill changing the name of the Norwegian capital 
se of from Kristiania to Oslo has been passed by the two houses of the Stor- 
den’s ting and received the King’s assent. The change will take place from 
nt of January 1, 1925. @ Crown Prince Olav came of age July 2, and took 
nnar the oath to the Norwegian constitution. After this it will be his duty 


to assume the rule in the case of the king’s absence. 
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q After the Greenland Treaty had been signed at Copenhagen between 
Foreign Minister Carl Moltke acting for the Danish Government and 
the Norwegian chargé d’affaires representing his country, the Treaty 
went into effect July 9th. Subsequent to the settlement of the con- 
troversy existing between Denmark and Norway over their respective 
rights in Greenland, Captain Eimar Mikkelsen left Copenhagen for 
Greenland to make preparations for the colonization of Scoresby Sound 
next summer under the auspices of the Danish Government. An- 
nouncement is also made that the Monopoly heretofore in effect in East 
Greenland has been abolished. @ The question of whether or not Den- 
mark will be best served by reducing its military equipment to the 
lowest extent has been answered in part in the affirmative by Lieutenant 
Colonel E. Holten-Nielsen who in a speech at Kolding declared that all 
political parties seemed agreed that the country could not present an 
effective defense of its territory, while the only difference between these 
same political parties was that some were afraid to admit it. The 
speaker gave the Left Party credit for leading the way to disarmament 
by its affirmation that the safety of Denmark could not be built on mili- 
tary illusions but that some less pretentious method for this safety 
would have to be found. @ In the meantime elaborate preparations 
were made for the reception of the Boy Scouts who assembled in the 
great “Jamboree” which brought together some 5,000 members from 
all parts of the world, with the United States furnishing a large con- 
tingent. The gathering was in charge of Sir Robert Baden Powell, 
Chief of the World Boy Scouts Movement. @ Danish- American amen- 
ities seldom found such high expression as when the members of the 
Chicago Singing society, Harmonien, made a tour of the principal 
cities of Denmark. Received everywhere with overwhelming enthu- 
siasm, the Chicago singers were entertained lavishly from the moment 
of their arrival in Copenhagen. An interesting feature of the event 
was the presence of Reinald Werrenrath, the composer and singer, who 
is proud of his Danish ancestry, and who rendered some of his composi- 
tions with the same artistic spirit that won him such renown in the 
United States. Q At the annual Rebild festivities special tributes were 
paid Dr. Max Henius for his efforts in behalf of making possible this 
unique spot on the Jutland heath. The Fourth of July celebration at 
Rebild took on special significance through the attendance of United 
States Minister Prince who delivered an address, partly in Danish and 
partly in English, which captivated his audience. Like the late Dr. 
Maurice Francis Egan, his predecessor at the Copenhagen Court, Dr. 
Prince is held in very high esteem by the Danish people. 4 President 
of the International Chamber of Commerce, Willis Booth, of New 
York, recently visited Copenhagen. 
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AN AMERICAN HISTORY OF 
ICELAND 


History of Iceland. By 
Ph.D. New York: 
Company, 1924. 


Knut Gjerset, 
The Macmillan 


In his History of the Norwegian Peo- 
ple, published several years ago, Profes- 
sor Gjerset dwelt at some length upon 
the early history of Iceland. He has now 
written a history of this country from the 
discovery down to the present day, and 
thus completed the history of the Norwe- 
gian race, because, of the many colonies 
established by the Norwegians during the 
Viking Age, Iceland is virtually the only 
one which has preserved the Norse traits 
and language. There are two principal 
reasons for this; first, the isolation of the 
country, on account of which foreign in- 
fluences have played a comparatively 
small part there; and second, the char- 
acter of the colonists. A well-known 
Norwegian historian once wrote that Nor- 
way, after the emigration to Iceland, 
looked like a forest where most of the 
highest trees had been removed. Many 
of the settlers of Iceland had been the 
leading men in their native land, and 
rather than submit to King Harald’s rule 
they chose to leave the country. In many 
respects they were the best representa- 
tives of their race, and in their new home 
they established a commonwealth which, 
as James Bryce says, is one of the most 
interesting phenomena in the history of 
medieval institutions, and there an intel- 
lectual life flourished which was without 
a parallel at that time. 

Nearly half of Professor Gjerset’s book 
is devoted to the first four centuries of 
Icelandic history, or the period from 874, 
when the first settlers arrived, to 1264, 
when the country submitted to the king 
of Norway. This is unquestionably the 
most important period, since during it the 
Icelanders made those contributions to 
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Knut GJERSET 


literature for which they always will be 
remembered. On the whole this is also 
the best written part of the book; the 
author is visibly more conversant with 
those centuries than the later ones; they 
have been more thoroughly studied, and 
are consequently easier to deal with. His 
exposition is lucid, even when he deals 
with so complicated a subject as the Stur- 
lung Age, where, however, a genealogical 
table of the Sturlung family would have 
made the matter still clearer to the 
reader. 

In dealing with the later centuries the 
author touches upon all the important 
facts and events which are necessary for 
following the course of history. Here, 
however, one feels that he has not as good 
grasp of his subject as in the first part. 
And this is excusable, because many of 
these later periods have never been ade- 
quately treated, not even in Icelandic, 
and much work remains to be done in that 
field. Nevertheless the author has suc- 
ceeded in giving a satisfactory and in- 
structive account of these centuries, al- 
though at times he is somewhat diffuse 
and does not always present the events in 
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their sequence. This is noticeable in his 
chapters on the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, especially on the latter 
when writing about the commercial mo- 
nopoly and the events which led to its 
repeal. Here also one misses the name of 
Jon Eiriksson, that ardent patriot and 
scholar who played a great part in the 
settlement of that question. The struggle 
for autonomy in the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries is correctly and effectively 
told, and the author brings his history 
down to the day (Dec. 1, 1918) when Ice- 
land became an independent kingdom in 
union with Denmark. 

Although the Icelanders have been iso- 
lated, yet the movements which stirred 
other nations sooner or later reached their 
country. Thus the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion was introduced there about the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century; the late 
Renaissance is noticeable in their litera- 
ture; witchcraft trials took place in the 
seventeenth century; the effects of mer- 
cantilism were felt through the trade mo- 
nopoly which the Danish kings imposed 
upon the people and which did them great 
harm. Successively Rationalism, Roman- 
ticism, and Realism are displayed in their 
literature, and the revolutions and liberal 
doctrines of the early nineteenth century 
gave impetus to their demands for self- 
government. All this Professor Gjerset 
points out, thus connecting Icelandic his- 
tory with that of other countries. 

Very properly the author gives much 
space to the literature of the country, be- 
cause it has perhaps exercised a greater 
influence upon the people in general than 
has been the case in other countries; it 
has been one of the most vital forces in 
the life of the nation. The history of 
the last six centuries in Iceland is a sad 
tale. It is a story of a steady material 
decline, a constant struggle with dangers 
and difficulties of all kinds, severity of 
the climate, volcanic eruptions and earth- 
quakes, famines and epidemics, ignorant 
government and unscrupulous merchants. 
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That the people survived all this and 
emerged from it unimpaired physically 
and mentally, is doubtless due to their 
interest in intellectual matters, which 
were their only consolation in their trials 
and troubles. When a better day dawned, 
they were thus justified in demanding po- 
litical independence, because they had 
maintained their intellectual independ- 
ence. 

There are a few mistakes in the book, 
but they are all of minor importance, and 
need not be mentioned here. The index, 
unfortunately, is poor and can not be 
depended upon. The last chapter, deal- 
ing with the Icelandic settlements in 
America, is unsatisfactory and might have 
been omitted. 

But thanks are due to Professor Gjer- 
set for having written this history. I 
think the reading public will find it inter- 
esting. It is written with spirit, under- 
standing, and sympathy. And the his- 
tory of Iceland is well worth knowing, 
because, I believe, the story of this small 
nation which never has reached one 
hundred thousand in number, and which 
for a thousand years has lived in a dis- 
tant country, supplies matter for thought. 
It teaches a lesson, and that in two ways. 
It shows how important for future genera- 
tions is the quality of the settlers of a 
country; and it likewise tells how deep- 
rooted literary tradition can preserve 4 
nation under unfavorable physical and 
economic conditions. 

Hatipor HerMANNSSON. 


Karlfeldt Honored 

On his sixtieth birthday, July 20, the 
poet Erik Axel Karlfeldt was presented 
with the gold medal of the society De Nio. 
The medal has only been awarded once 
before, namely, to Verner von Heider 
stam. 

Many other honors were showered 00 
the popular poet, and many deputations 
called at his home in Sjuguskog to com 
gratulate him. 
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HAMSUN IN DRAMA AND NOVEL 


In the Grip of Life. A play in Four Acts 
by Knut Hamsun. Authorized English 
version by Graham and Tristam Rawson. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1924. 


Children of the Age. Translated from the 
Norwegian of Knut Hamsun by J. S. 
Scott, New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1924. 
Hamsun’s theory that age is not ripen- 

ing but degeneracy, that the years can 
only take away and not add anything to 
a human life, would naturally find its 
crassest expression when applied to a 
woman. Even the finest of his heroines 
are only “a fair divided excellence,” hav- 
ing no resources in themselves. The 
heroine of In the Grip of Life, Juliane 
Gihle, is a woman who has used her 
charms to win the good things of the 
world. Yet she is not altogether sordid 
or lacking in heart, and there is a certain 
pathos in her lot, as she sees her lovers 
go forth from her as “reformed” charac- 
ters, candidates for respectable marriage, 
while she is left alone and despised. The 
fact that she has been clever enough to 
secure a livelihood for herself by mar- 
riage with a wealthy old dodderer does 
not still her craving for the only form 
of love she knows. And she will satisfy 
it. She has been the mistress of kings; 
she ends by casting eyes on a negro 
servant. 

It has become an axiom that Hamsun 
is not at his best in drama. It gives no 
scope for his delightful running com- 
mentaries with their deep and quaint and 
pithy sayings, and we miss the presence 
of the author. His characters do not 
make up for his own absence. Nor have 
his plays ever been extensively performed 
except in Russia; and it is significant that 
the first Hamsun play to be seen in this 
country should have been put on by the 
Moscow Players, who staged In the Grip 
of Life here last winter. 

In Children of the Age, on the other 
hand, we have Hamsun at his peak. To- 
gether with its great two-volume sequel, 
Segelfoss Town, it tells the story of a 
rural community which is spoiled and de- 
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moralized by industrialism, and against 
this background we see the decline of the 
great family, the Holmsen’s, who have 
owned the land that the village stands 
on. The “lieutenant” in Children of the 
Age is one of Hamsun’s most strongly 
drawn characters. He is the Hamsun 
hero grown old. In him the conflict in 
which they all succumb is not with the 
intangible forces within or without, but 
is simply a conflict with the forces of an 
age in which he cannot find his place. 
He still sees himself as the providence 
of the village who must take the villagers’ 
sons and daughters into his retinue of 
pages and maids, who must educate a 
promising young villager, or replace a 
cottager’s cow that has died, or rebuild a 
church that is falling into decay. But 
the fortune that is no longer nourished 
from natural sources cannot stand these 
drains upon it, and presently the lieu- 
tenant has to realize that even the house 
he lives in no longer belongs to him. 
Then he moves out of it. He stands 
like H. C. Andersen’s steadfast tin 
soldier against the oncoming rush of 
democracy, a figure which for all its ab- 
surdities, is dignified and deeply moving. 
We feel the tragedy of his life as some- 
thing far more real than the good-natured, 
happy solution—the finding of the first 
Willatz Holmsen’s treasure chest—which 
finally saves Segelfoss Manor for Wil- 
latz Holmsen the fourth. His story is 
told in Segelfoss Town, which, I under- 
stand, will soon be published in English. 


H. A. L. 


Tablet to John Ericsson 

John Ericsson’s birthday, July 31, was 
commemorated by the unveiling of a 
tablet at 95 Franklin Street, where he 
lived, in 1862, at the time he designed the 
Monitor. The tablet, which is designed 
by the sculptor, Anton Schaff, and do- 
nated by the families of his three friends, 
Cornelius S. Bushnell, John F. Winslow, 
and John A. Griswold, is the fifth me- 
morial to Ericsson in New York. 





The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


For better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, by, 
means of an exchange of students, publications, and a Bureau of Information— 
Officers: President, Hamilton Holt; Vice presidents, John G. Bergquist, John A. Gade and 
C. S. Peterson; Treasurer, H. Esk. Moller; Secretary, James Creese; Literary Secretary, 
Hanna Astrup Larsen; Counsel, Henry E. Almberg; Auditors, David Elder & Co. 


Government Advisory Committees: 


Danish—A. P. Weis, Chief of the Department of the 


Ministry of Education, Chairman; Norwegian—K. J. Hougen, Chief of the Department of 


Church and Education, Chairman. 
Swedish American Foundation (below). 


Co-operating Bodies: Sweden 





The Swedish Government is represented in the 


Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Malmtorgsgatan 5, Stockholm, 


Svante Arrhenius, President; Ira Nelson Morris, Honorary President; J. P. Seeburg, 
Honorary Vice-President; Eva Friberg, Secretary; Denmark—Danmarks Amerikanske 
Selskab, M. I. T. C. Clan, President; N. Feilberg, Secretary, Stjerneborg Alle 8; Norway— 
Norge-Amerika Fondet, Lille Strandgade 1, Christiania, K. J. Hougen, Chairman; Sigurd 


Folkestad, Secretary. 


The Foundation in Summer 

The summer months nearly always 
see some emissary of the Foundation, 
official or unofficial, abroad. This year 
the Secretary has visited our co-operat- 
ing societies in Christiania, Stockholm, 
and Copenhagen to confer with them on 
the renewal of fellowships. 

In general, however, the summer is a 
time of humdrum duties rather than 
large events in the work of the Founda- 
tion. The Trustees have had their last 
meeting of the season in May, following 
the meeting of the committee which ap- 
points the Fellows for the ensuing year. 
Already in June the influx of students 
begins in the office of the Foundation, 
and by September most of the Fellows 
have reached their destination. It is the 
duty of the staff to welcome the Fellows 
from abroad and to speed those going 
across, to provide them with funds and 
letters of introduction, to help them map 
out courses of work and plan their trips, 
to take care of their mail, and in general 
to aid in solving all problems, expected 
or unexpected, that may arise. In the 
absence of the Secretary, most of this 
work is handled by his assistant, Miss 
Jeanette Berger, who has been three 
years with the Foundation. The funds 
of the Foundation are handled by Miss 
Agnes Nelson, the assistant treasurer, 
who has eleven years of continuous serv- 
ice to her credit. 


On Miss Nelson falls also the duty 
during the summer of writing to the 
Associates who have been remiss in send- 
ing in their dues, and to collect names 
of others who may be interested in be- 
coming Associates in order that we may 
send them invitations in the fall. We 
bespeak for her work the continued co- 
operation of our friends! 

The publishing activities of the Foun- 
dation reach their peak in summer. The 
Crassics of the year are being prepared 
for fall publication, the jackets made up, 
and circulars printed. As for the Re- 
VIEW, it not only carries on as usual, 
while some magazines of kindred nature 
are having summer vacations, but it pre- 
pares for the important numbers in the 
winter, the fall Book Number, the 
Christmas Number, and the Educational 
Number. 

The Chapters, too, are using the quiet 
summer months to prepare for winter ac- 
tivities, and the early fall will see their 
announcements published. The  pro- 
grams of the Chapters must necessarily 
be very flexible, since the events they 
schedule depend largely on occasions 
that can not be foreseen, not least on 
the visitors from the Scandinavian coun- 
tries that the year may bring. In this 
particular function of welcoming visitors 
from abroad, the New York Chapter will 
have a great advantage over former 
seasons in the monthly club nights that 
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were inaugurated last year and will be 
continued next winter. 


Chapter News 

Two singers of the Danish Royal 
Opera, Per Bjérn and Ingvar Nielsen, 
completed a very successful concert tour, 
extending as far as to San Francisco, 
with a concert given under the auspices 
of the New York Chapter in Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall, July 15. A varied 
program was given, including some selec- 
tions from well known operas, some fa- 
vorite old Danish ballads and humorous 
songs, and finally a series of duets from 
the Swedish student songs Gluntarne. 
After the concert Baroness Alma Dahl- 
erup thanked the singers for the great 
pleasure they had given their hearers. 


Leif Ericsson Day 

Last year the New York Chapter in- 
augurated the celebration of Leif Erics- 
son Day and had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that its suggestion was carried out 
through the length and breadth of the 
land. This year the Chapter will co-op- 
erate with the National League, a union 
of Norwegian societies in greater New 
York, and a celebration will be held in 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music. For 
greater convenience it has been postponed 
from the official Leif Ericsson Day to the 
following Saturday, October 4. 

A feature of the program will be the 
performance of the third act of the opera, 
Leif Ericsson, by Gerhard Tonning, the 
composer conducting. The Norwegian 
minister in Washington, Mr. Bryn, will 
deliver an address, and an exposition of 
the Norse discovery of America written 
for the occasion by the great Norwegian 
historian, Professor Alexander Bugge, 
will be read. 

Among members of the committee are 
Fru Gudrun Lichen Drewsen, chairman, 
Baroness Alma Dahlerup, representing 
the Chapter, Miss Aslaug Olaussen rep- 


resenting the National League, Mr. Louis 
Birk, and others. 
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The Brooklyn Museum Exhibition 


Mr. William H. Fox, director of the 
Brooklyn Museum, has returned from 
the Scandinavian countries, which he 
visited under the auspices of the Foun- 
dation, with plans not only for a great 
exhibition, but for a permanent repre- 
sentation of Scandinavian art. He has 
already, with the assistance of Mrs. Fox, 
who is an expert on decorative arts, pur- 
chased a number of tapestries, carvings, 
pieces of furniture, and household uten- 
sils, chiefly antiques, but including also 
some modern things. ‘These will not be 
put in glass cases, but will be used to 
form an environment—or rather three, 
for Mr. Fox believes in keeping the art 
of the three countries separate. Against 
this background will be arranged the 
painting and sculpture which he has also 
begun to acquire for the Museum. Mr. 
Fox finds that the same Northern spirit 
permeates all Scandinavian art whether 
old or new, rustic or urban, so that mod- 
ern paintings or modern silver and glass 
will not be out of harmony with the 
older and simpler forms of art. 

Definite steps have been taken toward 
arranging a great exhibition which, if 
the plans can be carried out, will be the 
largest foreign exhibition ever held here. 
It is scheduled for November and De- 
cember, 1925, and will include, besides 
painting and sculpture, the graphic arts 
and the decorative arts. After being 
seen in Brooklyn, the exhibition will be 
sent out to Museums in other cities. 

Mr. Fox has been fortunate in the co- 
operation he has secured abroad. In 
Stockholm His Royal Highness Prince 
Eugen, Professor Axel Gauffin, and other 
artists and critics have interested them- 
selves in it. In Denmark a committee 
has been formed, including Dr. Carl 
Madsen, the artist Professor Tuxen, 
Professor Rosen, the art historian 
Sigurd Schultz, and Mr. Vilhelm Slo- 
mann. In Norway the project is in the 
hands of Nordmandsforbundet. 
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Northern Lights 


An Anniversary at “Old Swedes” 


“The Cradle of Christianity on the 
Delaware,” as Holy Trinity (“Old 
Swedes”) parish in Wilmington so aptly 
has been called, recently passed another 
milestone in its historic career when on 
Trinity Sunday, June 15th, it commem- 
orated the 225th anniversary of the con- 
secration of its venerable church building 
by the Swedish Lutheran pastors, Bjérk 
and Rudman. To mark the day four serv- 
ices were held in the old shrine, the bishop 
of the Episcopal diocese of Delaware, 
four other clergymen, and three Wil- 
mington choirs participating in the cele- 
bration. “Old Swedes,” with its quaint 


pulpit and pews, its portraits of early 
Swedish pastors, and surrounded, as it is, 
by hundreds of ancient tombstones, al- 
ways possesses a peculiar charm for its 
many visitors, but on this memorable occa- 
sion the significance of its traditions was 
felt by those attending the services to a 


degree perhaps never before realized. 
Among the treasures of the church kept 
in a bank vault are several record or min- 
ute books, the first dating back to the 
coming of Bjérk in 1607 and containing 
his diary until his transfer by order of 
Charles XII (then in Turkey) to Falun 
parish, Sweden, in 1714. Under date of 
Trinity Sunday, June 4, 1699, Reverend 
Bjork writes in Swedish: “God gra- 
ciously favored us with a bright and 
beautiful day for our entrance into our 
new church at Christina, after so much 
labor and expense. The consecration 
took place in the presence of many hun- 
dred persons of various religions besides 
our own.” Another kyrkobok of interest 
is the one begun in 1750 during the pas- 
torate of the famous historian, Acrelius. 
The last minutes to be written in the 
Swedish language are found in this book 
for the year 1773 immediately prior to the 
outbreak of the American Revolution. 
Girelius, the last of the Swedish pastors 
of Holy Trinity, was then in charge, and 
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when he was recalled to Sweden in 179] 
the ties between the Christina parish and 
the Swedish State Church were finally 
severed by mutual agreement. 

Perhaps 
the greatest 
treasure of 
the church, 
however, is 
the commun- 
ion set, which 
was manu- 
factured in 
Goteborg 
and sent to 
the Parish 
by the Fa- 
lun Mining 
Company in 
1718 through 
the _instru- 
mentality of 
Reverend 
Bjork after 
his return to 
Sweden. The 
set is 
only once a year, on Trinity Sunday, and 
consists of three pieces, chalice, wafer 
box, and plate. The inscription on the 
chalice translated, reads: “Take and 
drink, this is my blood. The gift of 
the mining company of Falun to Holy 
Trinity Church at Christina in Pennsyl- 
vania, A. D. 1718. Assessor and mine 
master, Andrew Swab. Magister Eric 
Bjérk, pastor of Falun, formerly at 
Christina in Pennsylvania.” The wafer 
plate also has an inscription in Swedish: 
“Take and eat, this is my body.” 

To the lasting credit of the Reverend 
Kirkus, the present rector, and the Rev- 
erend Bell, vicar of the old church, a per- 
manent endowment has been secured for 
the proper upkeep of the building and 
churchyard. 


Tue CHALICE OF THE OLD 
CoMMUNION SET 
used 


Norse Immigration Centennial 
Under this headline, Mr. H. B. Kildal 


wrote an article in the Review for Febru- 
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ary, 1922, recommending a national cele- 
bration in 1925 of the hundredth anni- 
versary of the coming of the Restaura- 
tionen with the first of the immigrants 
from Norway. The Committee now or- 
ganized to plan and manage the celebra- 
tion is headed by Professor Gisle Both- 
ne, of Minneapolis. The Centennial 
was first proposed by the Bygdelags 
and will be under their auspices. The 
tentative program includes the Na- 
tional Convention of the Bygdelags 
on Saturday, June 6, 1925; religious 
services, and addresses by representa- 
tives of the United States, Canada, and 
Norway on June 7, athletic contests and 
historical pageants on June 8 and 9. A 
bulletin on the Centennial has been issued 
by the Publicity Committee, Oscar Arne- 
son, Chairman. 


The Indian Head Penny 

Most people who have gazed at the 
Indian head penny have attached little 
significance to the face portrayed there, 
and it has never occurred to them that the 
face might be other than that of a real 
Indian. Yet it is not that of an Indian at 
all, but the face of a ten year old girl of 
Swedish descent, Sarah Longacre, the 
daughter of James Barton Longacre, a 
direct descendant of the Swedish colo- 


nists in Delaware. He was an engraver, 


and in 1844 he became chief engraver of 
the U. S. Mint, which office he held until 


his death in 1869. In 1835 the govern- 
ment offered a prize of $1,000 for a de- 
sign to be placed on the new one cent 
coin to be issued. At this time some 
Indian chiefs visited Washington and 
came to Philadelphia to inspect the Mint. 
Mr. Longacre invited them to his house, 
and one of them, to please her, placed his 
war bonnet on Sarah’s head. An artist 
in the company sketched her and handed 
the picture to her father, Mr. Longacre, 
who was seized with the inspiration to 
submit it in the contest. To his delight 
it was accepted, and the face of his 
daughter appeared upon the coin. 
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Tue Prosectreo Memoria Mounp 


A Danish Memorial Mound 


Jutland has already its gathering 
place for Danish-born Americans and 
American friends of Denmark, the Re- 
bild Park, which is a gift to the home- 
land from those who have emigrated. It 
is now planned to erect a memorial 
which will serve somewhat the same pur- 
pose in the vicinity of Copenhagen. The 
Rebild Park, as everybody knows, pre- 
serves a bit of natural heath as it was 
before reclamation. The new memorial 
will be a mound modelled on the old 
round barrows that are so characteristic 
of the historic plains of Sjelland. It 
will fit into the landscape naturally and 
unobtrusively. One of the winding 
paths in Séndermarken will lead under 
the crowns of the great old trees to the 
portal made of huge stones, and above 
it an inscription will state its purpose 
of honoring “those who went out and 
never came back.” In outer appearance 
the mound will be a part of the grassy 
slope. Within there will be a fairly 
large memorial hall, decorated with 
sculptured reliefs. 

The funds for this memorial, which 
it is hoped to dedicate on July 5 of next 
vear, are being collected in a nation-wide 
dollar subscription. The head of the 
committee is Mr. S. J. Heiberg, of Chi- 
cago, and one of its moving spirits is 
Mr. Carl Anthonsen, also of that city. 
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A Nation of Athletes 


The feature of the Olympic Games that 
attracted the attention of the world was 
the splendid record of the Finns. The 
Americans with their large group of care- 
fully chosen contestants were in the lead 
with the greatest number of points, but 
the Finns followed them closely. In the 
matter of individual prowess, it is freely 
admitted that nothing so spectacular as 
the performance of the Finns has been 
known in any Olympic Games, ancient or 
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Paavo Nurmi, Finuann’s “Man or Iron” 


modern. Paavo Nurmi, who won the 
1,500 meter run and the 5,000 meter run 
in one day, is recognized as the world’s 
greatest athlete. Willie Ritola, an Amer- 
ican-trained Finn, holds second place. 
Albin Stenroos, a working man forty 
years old, won the Marathon race against 
57 contestants. In sprinting and leap- 
ing the Finns were inferior to the Amer- 
icans, but in javelin throwing and wrest- 
ling they distinguished themselves. 
Judging from the names, Stenroos is 
a Swedish Finiander, while the others 
appear to be of Finnish stock. The 
Finns are undouktedly the best natura! 
athletes in the world, their neighbors on 
the Scandinavian peninsula not excepted. 
Like the Norwegians, they begin to bind 
skis on their feet almost as soon as they 
can walk, and use them as the only 
means of getting about in the snow- 
bound winters. Their endurance in 
cross-country running is developed in the 
Same obvious manner. Their first ap- 
pearance in the world of international 
sports was at the Olympic Games in 
Stockholm in 1912 where, as a nation 
without a flag — having refused to 
march under the Russian standard—the 
“mighty Finns” won many honors and 
were tremendously cheered. Their suc- 
cess stimulated the organization of 
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athletic clubs which now form a very 
important part in the life of the country 
people in Finland. 
hamlet so 


There is hardly a 
that it has not an 
athletic club, which arranges ski contests 
in winter and running and wrestling 
matches and kindred sports in summer. 
Quite recently they have also begun to 
send trainers to the United States to 
learn methods particularly 
with a view to developing more skill in 
track and field games and sports. But 
the one thing that stands out in consider- 
ing their success is the fact that in Fin- 
land athletics belong not to any specia! 
group but to the whole nation. 

The three Scandinavian nations, while 
their record was not so spectacular as that 
of Finland, did excellent work. Sweden 
came fourth in the matter of points. 
Norway is especially proud of the bril- 
liant young heavyweight boxer, 
Porat, who won the gold medal. 
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From New Sweden to Central Africa 


Dr. Amandus Jolhnson’s name is asso- 
ciated in everybody's mind with his 
works on Swedish-American history, and 
his friends heard with some surprise two 
years ago that he had gone to Africa to 
collect materials for the Doylestown 
Museum and the Pennsylvania Univer- 
sity Museum. Though he went in part 
for a change of scene, Central Africa is 
no recreation ground, and he employed 
his time in gathering a truly astonish- 
ing amount of material. He has not only 
traveled thousands of miles on foot and 
by motor, and assembled the largest 
African ethnographic collection 
brought to America, besides taking 7,000 
feet of movie films, but he has studied 


the Bantu languages so that he is pre- 


ever 


pared to offer new theories on them. He 
intends to publish a grammar and dic- 
tionary and a collection of folk tales be- 
sides a book of travel and a book on the 
ethnography of the Bantu tribes. 


SCANDINAVIAN CLASSICS 
Two New Volumes October 1st 


Norwegian Fairy Tales 
Translated by Helen and John Gade 


Thirty-three Tales with eight Illustrations 
by Kittelsen and Werenskiold. 


The stories given here were told by the 
peasants to AsbjOrnsen and Moe, whose 
collection of fairy tales revealed that a 
native imaginative literature still existed 
among the peasantry of Norway. The 
stories are full of humor and the homely 
details of peasant life, and bear the true 
stamp of Norwegian imagination. The 
inimitable drawings by Kittelsen and 
Werenskiold are here for the first time 
reproduced in this country. 


Bound in Cloth, $2.00 


America of the Fifties 
Letters of Fredrika Bremer 


Translated by Mary Howitt, revised by 
Adolph Burnett Benson. Illustrated with 
the author’s own drawings. 


In the days before the civil war Fredrika 
Bremer, the Swedish novelist and feminist, 
made the grand tour of America, north, 
south, west and east. Her book is a docu- 
ment of American history, as it describes 
her meetings with the great men of those 
days, Emerson, Lowell, Webster, Clay, 
and others. 


Bound in Cloth, $2.00 
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